response. It is impossible to see modern life steadily and see
it whole, and she had chosen to see it whole. Mr Wilcox
saw steadily. He never bothered over the mysterious or the
private. The Thames might run inland from the sea, the
chauffeur might conceal all passion and philosophy beneath
his unhealthy skin. They knew their own business, and he
knew his.
Yet she liked being with him. He was not a rebuke, but
a stimulus, and banished morbidity. Some twenty years her
senior, he preserved a gift that she supposed herself to have
already lost - not youth's creative power, but its self-
confidence and optimism. He was so sure that it was a very
pleasant world. His complexion was robust, his hair had
receded but not thinned, the thick moustache and the eyes
that Helen had compared to brandy-balls had an agreeable
menace in them, whether they were turned towards the
slums or towards the stars. Some day - in the millennium -
there may be no need for his type. At present, homage is
due to it from those who think themselves superior, and
who possibly are.
'At all events, you responded to my telegram promptly,5
he remarked.
'Oh, even I know a good thing when I see it.'
'I'm glad you don't despise the goods of this world/
'Heavens, no! Only idiots and prigs do that.*
el am glad, very glad/ he repeated, suddenly softening
and turning to her, as if the remark had pleased him.
'There is so much cant talked in would-be intellectual
circles. I am glad you don't share it. Self-denial is all very
well as a means of strengthening the character. But I can't
stand those people who run down comforts. They have
usually some axe to grind. Can you?'
'Comforts are of two kinds/ said Margaret, who was
keeping herself in hand - c those we can share with others,
like fire, weather, or music; and those we can't - food, for
instance. It depends.'
*I mean reasonable comforts, of course. I shouldn't like
to think that you -' He bent nearer; the sentence died
unfinished. Margaret's head turned very stupid, and the